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woods/' So confusing was the way through this forest that part of this time he was within three miles of his destination.1 Twelve years after our present Government was established James A. Bayard records of his journey to the Capital: "Tho* traveling in the mail stage ... we were unable to move at more than the rate of two or three miles an hour." 2
Throughout Virginia the roads were execrable and scarcely deserved the name. The few bridges usually were broken.3 The best road in the State was from Williamsburg, the old Capital, to Richmond, the new, a distance of only sixty-three miles; yet, going at highest speed, it required two days to make the trip.4 Traveling in Virginia was almost exclusively by horseback; only negroes walked.6 According to Grigsby, the familiar vision in our minds of the picturesque coach comfortably rolling over attractive highways, with postilions and outriders, which we now picture when we think of traveling in old Virginia, is mostly an historical mirage; for, says Grigsby, "coaches were rarely seen. There were thousands of respectable men in the Commonwealth who had never seen any other four-wheeled vehicle than a wagon and there were thousands who had never seen a wagon" at the time when the Constitution was ratified.6
If horseback journeys were sore trials to the rider, they were desperately hard and sometimes fatal to
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